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Reagan and Coordinating 


Council Set UC Policy 


UC POLICY 
SET BY CCHE 
SUPERBOARD 


Mt is evident that the independence, 
autonomy and integrity of the Uni- 
versity are being steadily en- 
croached upon by the CCHE. The 
constitutional authority of the Re- 
gents is bypassed, the Adminis- 
tration ts coerced, and the dele- 
gated righis, privileges and respon- 
sibilities of the Academic Senate 
are abrogated. 
Report of the Committee on 
Educational Policy, Representa- 
tive Assembly, Berkeley Di- 
vision, January 24, 1972. 

At the January, 1972 meeting of the 
Representative Assembly of the Berkeley 
Division, Charles Susskind, Assistant to 
the Vice President for Academic Affairs 
and Chancellor Bowker stated that the 
Coordinating Council for Higher Edu- 
cation draft recommendation to cut back 
foreign language programs at UC had 
been withdrawn because of persuasive 
arguments by the administration. 

A resolution from UCB Educational 
Policy requesting that President Hitch 
transmit future CCHE reports to approp- 
nate committees of the Senate was de- 
flected by the Chancellor’s statement 
that, because the drafts were confi- 
dential, the administration would put 
any communication from CCHE in 
Jeopardy were the faculty's request grant- 
ed. A letter from Owen Knorr, CCHE 
Chairman, to President Hitch, indicating 
that the administration has caved in, 
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COORDINATING COUNCIL FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 
9020 TWELFTH STREET 
SACRAMENTO, CAUTORNIA 95814 


OFce of the Director 


January 5, 1972 


Mr. Charles J. Hitch 
President 

University of California 
714 University Hall 
Berkeley, California 94720 


Dear Charlie: 


I have reviewed very carefully the final draft of the CCHE staff 
report entitled "An Analysis of Foreign Languages in California 
Higher Education" and the extensive comments developed by your 
staff and chief campus officers and have come to the conclusion 
that it may already have served its purpose and that nothing else 
will be gained by its formal presentation to the Council at this 
time. 


Rather, I would propose that we use the report as the basis of an 
ongoing project to implement over a period of time those recommenda 
tions ın the report our CCHE staff believe to be educationally 
feasible, reasonable, and desirable, after consultation with your 
staff. 


Accordingly, I am removing this report from the February Council 
meeting agenda and instructing our staff to prepare a list of 
recommendations as deScribed above for consultation with your staff. 
Should we encounter irreconcilable differences or unreasonable delays 
during the course of the project, we can reconsider shifting the staff 
study to the level of Council discussion. 


Sincerely, 


en Albert Knorr 
Director 


HITCH DEAL 
ON FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE 


President Charles J. Hitch has agreed 
to implement recommendations by the 
Coordinating Council for Higher Edu- 
cation to cut back foreign language in- 
struction at the University of California, 
according to a letter from Owen Knorr. 
CCHE Director, to the President on Jan- 
uary 5, 1972. (See letter on page 1.) 

The Coordinating Council, set up un- 
der the Master Plan to coordinate Cali- 
fornia’s system of public education, 
urged cutbacks in a report to the Uni- 
versity in October, 1971, the first in a 
series designed to achieve economies at 
UC by reducing “high cost” programs. In 
a campus-by-campus survey, the CCHE 
recommended the elimination of foreign 
language instruction where current levels 
of enrollment and degree production fail 
to meet its criteria. 


CCHE Report Criticized 


The University vigorously criticized 
the CCHE report in a letter from Angus 
Taylor, Vice President - Academic Af- 
fairs on December 20, 1971 to Dr. 
Kenneth B. O'Brien, Deputy Director of 
CCHE. 

Vice President Taylor acknowledged 
the need for careful scrutiny of Uni- 
versity programs but he insisted that the 
CCHE report “suffers from grave defects 
as to central assumptions and general ap- 
proach, factual content, and time- 
liness ...” Furthermore, Dr. Taylor 
expressed the deep concern of UC fac- 


makes it imperative that the Senate Edu- 
cational Policy Committee reassert its 
prerogatives, because the Administration 
can no longer be relied on to resist harm- 
ful attacks on academic programs. 

These events raise many questions 
about the CCHE, its power, membership 
and whether it has become, in fact, a 
superboard for public higher education. 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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Editorial 


A copy of the letter from Owen Knorr, CCHE Director, to UC President Charles 
Hitch confirming their understanding that UC would implement the CCHE re- 
port recommending elimination of a large number of language programs and 
courses. UC administration only told faculty that CCHE report was withdrawn. 


ulty that “the report assigns virtually no 
importance to educational policy con- 
siderations and indicates no under- 
standing of the special purposes of for- 
eign language programs in a UniveRity, 
particularly of their role of central ele- 
ments in a liberal education ... . ” 
Taylor’s letter was echoed by other as- 


(Continued on Page 4) 


UC AT THE CROSSROADS 


The State Department of Finance on March 3, 1972 released the first two sections of 
the auditors’ report and recommendations on “The Management and Operations of the 
University of California”: “The Development of the Library Collection,” and the second 
on “Faculty Teaching Loads and Student Enrollment.” 

These reports as well as the increasingly powerful role of the Coordinating Council 
for Higher Education in University affairs, and the deals being worked out between 
President Hitch (see lead article) and the CCHE should make every member of the 
faculty and academic staff give serious thought to these developments. 


The financial pressures on the University have not abated. In this respect, the 
University does not have many solid friends left in the legislature. The AFT's lobbyists 
report that the credibility of UC administration has never been lower in Sacramento, 
especially among legislators traditionally hospitable to higher education. This was 
apparent when AFT investigated the legislative intent behind space utilization standards 
adopted by the legislature but misinterpreted by the University to close classrooms. (see 
story on page 3) 

The pressures are building to cut costs, increase teaching load, eliminate low 
enrollment programs, limit access to UC by increasing tuition and fees, curtail library 
acquisitions, reduce graduate programs, extend classes to the evening hours and 
weekends, and increase the percentage of non-ladder faculty. Under the new 
dispensation, all educational programs are measured in terms of costs, productivity, 
input and cost benefits, higher student-faculty ratios, production of student credit hours 
and measures of work load. 


It is legitimate to seek economies and efficiency in a public agency such as UC. And 
there is undoubtedly waste and mismanagement. But if budgetary considerations 
become the principle measure of UC operations, the University is doomed to mediocrity. 

The CCHE foreign languages and the auditors’ reports are prime examples of this 
outlook. These reports are devoid of any concern for educational ‘policy or academic 
standards. The auditors examined UC as if they were making a management study of 
an assembly line operation. 


UC ACADEMIC STAFF AT CROSSROADS 


UC staff is now at a crossroads. The future of the University and our own welfare is 
going to be determined by the events of the next couple of years. Until recently we have 
relied on the Administration to protect our interests. The letter from the CCHE to 
President Hitch, reprinted above, shows that the Administration is no longer 
dependable. 

There are: really only two options before us. We can continue to depend on the 
Administration to promote our interests, or we can organize into a strong union. 


We believe the American Federation of Teachers is the organization best able to 
represent and to promote the interests of the University and its staff. The forces’ 
working to undermine the University are too powerful to enable us the luxury of 
believing that a small, independent organization of faculty can deal with these events. 
Only through organized labor, the AFL-CIO, can we find the kind of political power 
and organizational support we need. 


UC-AFT Statement on 


Faculty Governance and 


Collective Bargaining 


The following statemem was presented by 
Professor David Brody on behalf of the University 
Council — AFT to the Joim Committee on the 
Master Plan for Higher Education on February 


23, 1972, The hearing was on “Governance | 
Coordination of California Higher Education." 
Professor Rrody, a noted labor historian, is on the 
History Department faculty at UC Davis. 


l wish to thank the Joint Committee for the opportun- 
ity to present a statement on behalf of the University 
Council — American Federation of Teachers. The 
Council is composed of AFT locals at the campuses of 
the University of California and represents faculty and 
academic staff. 

The Joint Committee's plan of study raises many 
guestions about governance of higher education in 
Califorma. At this time, I would like to address my 
remarks pnmanly to the following question the 
Committee posed: 


What are the governance implications of faculty 
collective bargaining? What provisions, if any, 
should be made to prepare for this possibility? 


Although all the questions in the governance /coordin- 
ation segment of your study touch upon collective 
bargaining and how it will function, | will not speak 
directly to these other questions. The collective bargain- 
ing process can accommodate itself to whatever gover- 
nance and coordination structure is established for the 
University of California. This is not to say there are no 
preferences, but these judgments must be made on 
grounds other than whether or not it facilitates collective 


bar gaining. 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING LAW URGED 


We believe, however, that the Joint Committee should 
make a firm recommendation that all employees in 
California higher education should have the right to 
bargain collectively on all matters affecting the terms 
and conditions of their employment. The Committee 
should further recommend the enactment of a law that 
will provide for the election of a collective bargaining 
representative and require the employing agency to meet 
and confer in good faith and negotiate a written 
agreement with the designated representative. 

There is no valid reason why faculty and all other 
employees in California public higher education, in fact 
all public education, should be denied the right to 
bargain collectively when this right is available to almost 
all employees in the private sector — including private 
colleges and universities — and to federal employees and 
increasingly to public employees at the state and local 
level across the country. 

Collective bargaining has come to a growing number 
of public higher education systems, including those in 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Wis- 
consin and Hawaii. We believe California should, and 
soon will, follow the lead of these progressive states. 


THE FACULTY WILL DECIDE 


The nature of faculty collective bargaining that will 
come to the University of California is very much an 
open question. The UC faculty and academic staff has 
not yet made up its mind as to what kind of collective 
bargaining it wants. I represent here the AFT University 
Council, and | speak from a trade union perspective. But 
there are quite different notions of collective bargaining 
that are being advanced by the American Association of 
University Professors, the Faculty for Academic Respon- 
sibility, and, perhaps before we are through, by other or- 
ganizations with even more resounding titles. 


We in the AFT believe the University is a unique 
place, and that collective bargaining must respect and 
shape itself to that uniqueness. I must say that I have 
been disappointed by the poverty of imagination dis- 
played by labor relations experts, several of them on the 
faculty, who have written on the subject. 


They have operated on the assumption that, if 
collective bargaining comes through the aegis of the 
AFT, it will be along the lines of the industrial model. 
And they have drawn, with little or no evidence, all 
manner of conclusions about the impact on the 
University: that seniority would replace the present 
academic merit system; that faculty self-government 
would disappear and a sharp line be drawn between 
employee status and professional functions; that the 
existing structure of salaries and privileges based on 
rank would be levelled and the distinction between 
academic and nonacademic personnel would be erased; 
that professors would overnight find themselves out on 
the picket lines; and so on. | am not saying that none of 
these things will happen, but rather that all of these are 


matters of choice, not of inevitability. 


THE TRADE UNION APPROACH 


Three crucial ideas are guiding our view of collective 
bargaining: 

First: We draw a distinction between the essentials 
and the specifics of trade unionism. The essentials we 
think are appropriate to the academic situation: the right 
to join unions and the obligation of the University to 
negotiate in good faith on terms and conditions of em- 
ployment; the safeguarding of individual freedom 
through collective, contractual protection of each 
individual's rights and privileges; due process protection 
against arbitrary or unreasonable actions; affiliation 
with the organized labor movement, recognition that 
adversary relationships do exist; and reliance on strength 
to advance group interests. The specific practices that 
other unions have followed need have no influence 
whatever on what we do in the world of the university, 
on the other hand, some may provide models for our 
consideration. 

Second: We believe that the specifics of collective bar- 
gaining will be defined very much by the existing con- 
text, by the rules and traditions in effect when collective 
bargaining starts. The experience in community colleges, 
say, or schools with a different academic history, will tell 
us little about how collective bargaining will work at the 
University of California. The basic document in the first 
round of collective bargaining will almost certainly be 
the existing body of formal and informal rules and 
arrangements affecting faculty and staff. 

Third: We stress the democratic character of union or- 
ganization, and we want the kind of active participation 
that guarantees responsiveness to the wishes of the 
membership. Collective bargaining therefore will 
necessarily have to reflect the kind of faculty and staff 
we have at the University. 


NO RIGID FORMULAS 


SOE, eee 
All three of these ideas lead us not to any rigid 
formula imposed by experience elsewhere, but to a 
pattern of collective bargaining that will meet the 
specific situation at the University of California. . 


Our collective bargaining objectives we take to. be 


essentially conservative; that is; we have turned in this 
direction not out of a desire to revolutionize the univer- 
sity, but rather because we have concluded that this is 
the only way to accomplish the goals that academics 
have held from the start. 

The events of the recent past have educated this 
generation of university professionals. Most of us, I 
think, started out with dearly held notions: first, that 
professors were essentially free agents, operating within 
an institutional framework, of course, but still really in- 
dependent in their work and careers; and, second, that 
the university was a special place where the normal work- 
ings of power and interest were suspended, where all the 
participating groups — faculty, research staff, adminis- 
trators, regents, state government— agreed on means 
and ends, and where decisions were based on mutuality 
and reason. 

There was never the slightest chance for faculty 
unionism so long as professors held these illusions — 
which they probably always were — and the astonishing 


growth in faculty interest in union organization in Cali- - 


fornia and across the country derives primarily from the 
exploding of those illusions in recent years. 

I stress this line of argument because it reveals the 
direction that collective bargaining will take at the Uni- 
versity of California. We are attempting to accomplish 
through power-oriented organization what we have 
discovered cannot be achieved by ourselves as 
individuals or by dependence on the good will of the Uni- 
versity administration. 


STRENGTHENING FACULTY GOVERNANCE 


SNe 

It follows, first of all, that the AFT favors — and 
would like, in fact, to strengthen — the existing system 
of faculty self-governance in academic affairs. 

At present, the evaluation of personnel for purposes 
of appointment, retention and promotion, and the 
awarding of research funds, is done by the faculty. 
Likewise, faculty committees do the essential work in 
curriculum and course evaluation. These activities take 
place within the framework of the Academic Senate, and 
the AFT believes that is where they properly belong. 

The nature of the University requires a clear division 
in the forms of faculty participation in governance: in 
general, those matters that are academic, those that are 
decided by objective judgements of merit and 
competence, should be handled by faculty self-govern- 
ment; those issues that involve relations with the 
employer, the decisions that set the terms and conditions 
of employment, should be handled through collective 
bargaining. The point of intersection would be in the use 


of the second to accomplish the first. 


The faculty role in personnel evaluation and 
curriculum is advisory 19 the administration at present, 
Through collective bargaining the AFT would seek to 
give binding authority to these faculty functions. Other 
contractual terms would also have a bearing on faculty 
self-governance, for example, the amount of money 
available for research grants or the step system by which 
faculty came up for tenure. The essential point here js 
that we advocate a clear distinction between the function 
of the Academic Senate and that of faculty unionism, 

As collective bargaining has begun to become a vital 
issue, there has been a good deal of talk ol making the 
Academic Senate over into a collective bargaining 
agency. We in the AFT think this would be a grave 
error, not only because the Senate ts 49 ill-equipped for 
the job, but also because it will then be abandoning the 
vital role that should be its primary concern 


UNIONISM WILL IMPROVE EDUCATION 


eee 

From what I have said about the logic that is leading 
to faculty unionism, it follows also that we in the AFT 
see the union as a force for improvement of the quality 
of higher education in California. I would, in fact, argue 
that the primary reasons drawing most of us into the 
union were not personal ones, but rather concerns about 
the quality and accessibility of the University. 

It was the AFT that organized the campaign, 
regrettably unsuccessful, to prevent the imposition of 
tuition at UC in 1969-70, and we are presently urging a 
major expansion of the EOP program and a scholarship 
system to assure that no qualified student will be denied 
access to the University because of tuition costs. And the 
AFT has objected to the inadequate financing of the Uni- 
versity above all because of the disastrous effect on edu- 
cational quality. To some degree, collective bargaining 
can be the vehicle for improving educational quality, for 
example, by raising salaries, by holding the line on teach- 
ing loads, perhaps even by lowering the teacher/student 
ratio. 

But the AFT recognizes that the important budgetary 
and policy decisions cannot fall within the scope of a 
collective bargaining contract. We believe, however, it to 
be a proper and necessary function of a faculty union to 
participate actively at the legislative level at which these 
decisions are made. This job should not be left wholly to 
the administration; however able it may be, it does not 
adequately represent the constituencies of the University. 

We consider the union form of faculty organization 
best suited for participation at this level, because it will 
have the resources and staff essential to making an in- 
telligent contribution and, equally important, because it 
will have allies that will add weight to its voice. The 
silence of the faculty in university policy-making seems 
to us a terrible failure, and one that should not be 
permitted to continue. 


“''""\COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 
* -31 NOT COLLECTIVE BEGGING 


What we are seeking, of course, is a contract defining 
the terms and conditions of employment in the 
University and arrived at through bilateral negotiation 
between the administration and the union. The specifics 
of such an agreement can hardly be known before we 
arrive at that stage, but, as I have already indicated, it 
would certainly build on the pattern of rules and prac- 
tices that already exist in the University, as well as on 
the preferences of the faculty. 

It hardly needs saying that the AFT would strive for 
higher salaries and, in particular, for improvements in 
the quite substandard fringe benefits. A contract would 
also meet the popular demand for greater accountability 
of the faculty. The AFT has no objection to this notion, 
so long as the terms of accountability are clearly defined 
and arrived at by mutual agreement, and combined with 
an appeals procedure that includes binding arbitration 
as the final step. 

The way by which the terms of employment are set 
seems to us equally as important as the terms them- 
selves. The essence of the AFT approach is that employ- 
ees should participate fully in setting the terms of their 
employment and their conditions of work. 

The governance implications of faculty collective 
bargaining such as I have sketched out, while they are 
obviously large, can be fitted into the University struc- 
ture as presently constituted. What will be required pri- 
marily will be a change from the present administrative 
system to the bilateral decision-making system of 
collective bargaining and contract administration. 

Collective bargaining means that faculty governance 
will acquire real substance. In my opinion one of the 
main reasons for the interest in unionism is that the 
structure of faculty governance increasingly is being by- 
passed and subverted. Important decisions involving edu- 
cational policies and faculty interests are being made by 
administration or the Coordinating Council for Higher 
Education without faculty knowledge or input; some- 
times a few Academic Senate leaders are consulted but 
the rest of the faculty is excluded. 

We urge that the Joint Committee recommend the 
enactment of a collective bargaining law for higher edu- 
cation because the present Meyer-Milias-Brown Act is 
completely inadequate. The University does not even 
acknowledge that the Act applies to it. In fact the Uni- 
versity goes about as far toward acting like an anti- 
union employer as it is possible for a public agency to go 
under a law which makes it public policy to foster the im- 
provement of employer-employee relations. It seems 
clear that, as in other states, full-fledged collective 
bargaining will come only with the passage of a 
collective bargaining law. 


BERKELEY LOCAL WINS REOPENING 


The Berkeley administration has agreed to reo 
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IRVINE TRYING TO INCREASE WORKLOAD 


The Dean of the School of Humanities 
at UCI has ordered departments in that 
school to increase teaching loads from 
five to six courses per year. The Dean 
acted without consulting the Academic 
Senate or members of the faculty. The 
Department of History voted to reject 
the increased workload. 

UCI Local 2226, American Federation 
of Teachers, is requesting a meeting with 
Chancellor Aldrich to discuss the new 
policy. The Union pointed out that the 
University is legally obligated to meet 
and confer in good faith with employee 
organizations before it may implement 


changes in the terms and conditions of 
employment. 


The reason given for the workload in- 
crease was that associate positions have 
been cut out of the Irvine budget, and 
therefore it is necessary to require that 
ladder faculty take over instruction, for- 
merly provided by associates. 

However, Professor Alan Rogers, UCI 
historian and AFT local president, noted 
that the History Department has no as- 


sociates. “Why then,” he asked, “should 


we be required to increase our teaching 
load?” 


The real reason behind the Irvine 
move may be chronic shortages of funds 
for departmental supplies due to consis- 
tent underbudgeting by Chancellor 
Aldrich. 

In the past, funds appropriated for hir- 
ing associates have been diverted for pur- 
chasing necessary supplies. With the 
climination of associates, that practice 
will no longer be possible. Instead of 
seeking the necessary support for sup- 
plies, the Irvine administration decided 
to raise work loads, beginning with the 
School of Humanities. 

Whatever the immediate justification 
for this action, it is a dangerous pre- 
cedent for other UCI colleges and other 
campuses. At a time when there is great 


, Pressure from Governor Reagan to in- 


crease work load, there is growing evi- 
dence that UC administration is ac- 


comodating to it without appearing to 
do so. 


UC-AFT’S SECTION 52 SUIT AGAINST UC 


The suit the UC-AFT filed against the University of California over a refusal to meet 
and confer on Section 52 has been continued in Alameda County Superior Court. 

The AFT asked for a continuance because UC, in its response to the suit last January 
maintained that it is willing to meet and confer in good faith on Section 52. Since UC 
took this position, AFT legal counsel advised that the University’s good faith should be 
tested and UC-AFT wrote to Vice President Taylor proposing a meeting. 


The center of the controversy over good faith discussions is the University’s refusal to 
Participate in state-wide meetings. Instead they proposed meetings at the campus level 
at which a representative from Angus Taylor's office would be present. 

However, a meeting under such conditions as Taylor set forth was held at Berkeley 
on January 31 to discuss Section 82 (Librarian Series). It demonstrated the futility of a 
campus-level meeting to discuss changes in Universitywide policy. No one representing 
the University was authorized to do anything more than receive the AFT views and 
proposals which would be forwarded to Vice President Taylor. Berkeley Vice 
Chancellor Raleigh made it clear that the meetings would not take the form of 
discussion to consider and agree upon any changes in Section 52. 

Sam Bottone, UC-AFT Executive Secretary, and a plaintiff to the suit, pointed out 
that the AFT intends to test in court whether the University can deliberately violate a 
state law and its own policies. “We don’t believe there can be ‘good faith’ discussions 
when UC campus-level representatives are not able to agree to any changes in a 


Statewide policy.” 


HOW TO USE RETIREMENT FUNDS 


In February the Irvine AFT local sent 
a questionaire to academic staff asking 
their views on how the UC Retirement 
System funds should be invested. 

UC employees must join the UCRS 
and contribute 8.1 per cent of salary. The 
University makes an additional 8.36 per- 
cent contribution but employees do not 
have vesting rights in this money. 
Furthermore, there is no option to par- 
Uapate in Social Security, nor transfer- 
ability to other teacher retirement 
systems (such as TIAA) upon leaving UC. 

UCRS is controlled by the Regents 
representative who in turn controlled the 
investment policies of the employee's 
monies. At present, $442 million in 
UCRS funds is invested mainly in stocks 
(52%), bonds (28%) and mortgages (17%) 
and overall yield is a modest 4%\4. The 
retirement money is available to large 
corporations, bond-issuing institutions 
and large mortgagees. 


The Irvine local asked faculty whether 
the money should be invested in such a 
way that it would more directly benefit 
UC employees, without threatening the 
yield or increasing the risk. 

Several possible alternatives were 
offered: mortgage loans to UC em- 
Ployees, building low-cost housing near 
campus, establishing a holding company 
that would provide services to the Univer- 
sity Community such as book stores or 
copying services, and the transferability 
of the Regents contributions to other 
retirement systems upon leaving UC. 

In response, 95% disapproved of the 
existing investment policies, 88% favored 
portability of personal and Regental con- 
tributions to other retirement systems, 
86% favored loans, including mortgages, 
to UC employees, 55% favored building 
low cost housing, 52% were for a holding 
company while only 40% were for using 
funds for children's scholarships. 


Sacramento Report 


HIGHER UC SALARIES AND BENEFITS PROPOSED 


The University Council — AFT is supporting Senate Bill 161 (Rodda, Dem. Sacto) 
and Assembly Riil 252 (Barnes, Rep., San Diego) which call for a 13.1% increase in 
faculty and academic salaries, and 5.9 per cent higher fringe henefits. 


The Radda-Rarnes bills are based on the recommendations hy the Regents and the 
Coordinating Council and would bring UC salaries and benefits in line with the & 
universities in àa comparison group However, even this increase will not bring Ue 
salaries up to the level of the higher cost of living in the past three years since the hast 
pay hike 


The UC-AFT at its February 1972 meeting decided to support the Rodda-Barnes bills 
in view of Governor Reagan's opposition to an amount higher than the 7.5 per cent he 


Proposed. 


The AFT Council also announced that it supports an appropriation to correct the 
severe economic hardships of those in the lower academic ranks, women academic stall 


and librarians. 


Professor Paul Goodman, Council chairman, stated that “a straight across-the-board 
percentage increase would perpetuate the hardship in the lower academic ranks since all 
increases in the past 10 to 12 years, for example, have been straight percentage. Now is 
the time to make some movement toward correcting this inequity.” 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING BILLS INTRODUCED 


The California Federation of Teachers 
and the California Labor Federation, 
AFL-CIO, are introducing public educa- 
tion collective bargaining bills in this 
legislative session. These bills will cover 
all certified teaching and academic staff 
in the University of California, the State 
University and Colleges, Community 
Colleges and public schools. 

The bills are designed to replace the 
weak and ineffective Myer-Milias-Brown 
Act and the Winton Act for public 
school districts. The CFT bill, AB559, is 
being sponsored by Assemblyman Ken 
Meade (Dem., Berkeley) 

The bills provide for election proce- 
dures to determine majority representa- 


tive, and require the University to bar- 
gain in good faith and to negotiage 
written contracts which may contain a 
grievance procedure ending in binding ar- 
bitration. 

Additional support lor collective bar- 
gaining legislation is coming from the 
Alameda County Central Labor Council 
which has announced that it ts introduc- 
ing a UC collective bargaining bill cover- 
ing all UC academic and nonacademic 
employees. 

Last September, the California Labor 
Federation, representing all AFL-CIO 
unions in California, placed public 
employee collective bargaining legisla- 
tion among its top legislative goals. 


AFT ASKS UNION REPRESENTATION ON REGENTS 


Organized labor should be represented on the University of California Regents. 
When long-time Regent Edwin Pauley’s resignation was announced in February, UC- 
AFT wrote to Governor Reagan pointing out that the University is a “public trust” un- 
der the California Constitution and the governing board should have broad public 
representation. 

At the present time organized labor and working people are not represented among 
the 24-member UC Regents, the 21 member state college Board of Trustees, or among 
the 11 members of the Coordinating Council on Higher Education. Only the Com- 
munity College Board of Governors has a single labor person out of 15 members. 

“It is intolerable that working people who pay most of the costs of public higher edu- 
cation should have so little voice on the governing boards of public higher education,” 
UC-AFT Chairman Professor Paul Goodman sated. 

“The University of California should be a people’s university, open to all qualified 
students without any tuition payments. But it can never become one as long as Univer- 


sity affairs are run exclusively by the wealthy and by corporate interests.” : 
Governor Reagan, however, chose another conservative Regent, Dr. John H. 


Lawrence, to a new 16 ycar term. 


President Hitch admitted before a hearing of the Joint Committee on the Master 
Plan on February 16 that the Regents is not a representative body. 


HITCH CALLS FOR EXTENDING TUITION 


Testifying in Sacramento on February 
16, 1972 before the Joint Legislative 
Committee on the Master Plan, Presi- 
dent Charles J. Hitch recommended the 
imposition of tuition in the California 
State College system. Shortly after, a bill 
to establish State College tuition was in- 
troduced in the Assembly. 

President Hitch pointed out that the 
absence of tuition in the state colleges at 
the same time that the University now 
charges $600 per year puts UC at a com- 
petitive disadvantage in attracting stu- 
dents qualified for admission to the Uni- 
versity. As a result, enrollments in the 
state colleges have been booming, while 
the University estimated that four thou- 
sand students expected to register in the 
Fall, 1971, did not show up. 


Hitch Joins Reagan 


President Hitch's advocacy of tuition 
adds to that of Governor Reagan who 
has called for state college tuition ever 
since he first proposed tuition for the 
University of California. 

However, the UC Student Lobby, the 
California Labor Federation, AFL-CIO 
and the American Federation of 
Teachers have made tuition repeal an im- 
portant goal in the present legislative 
session. The UC faculty, through the 
Academic Senate, has gone on record 
against tuition repeatedly, 

President Hitch has also proposed that 
all UC graduate students not now paying 
fees be required to pay the full $600 per 
year. This would particularly affect grad- 
uate students who have been advanced to 


candidacy, are no longer enrolled in regu- 
lar course work, and who have been re- 
ceiving leaves of absence while they work 
to complete dissertations. 

Professor Paul Zinner, Chairman of 
the Academic Council, who generally re- 
flects the thinking within the top level of 
the UC administration, characterized 

graduate students who do not pay 
tuition as “free loaders” at the special 
meeting of the Davis Division’s Repre- 
sentative Assembly on February 22, 1972. 

This meeting was held to consider a 
proposal by the Council of Graduate 
Deans for introducing a dissertation fee 
This proposal was devised as an alterna- 
ive to President Hitch’s. It calls for es- 
tablishing a dissertation fee which all stu- 
dents would pay after being advanced to 
candidacy for up to nine quarters. The 
fee could be set at a level that would re- 
sult in a fee reduction for those now pay- 
ing the full fee while requiring those pre- 
sently paying nothing to pay the disserta- 
tion fee. 

Graduate students not registered can- 
not be counted for purposes of determin- 
ing UC work load, and this results in a 
reduction of state support geared to 
workload. Supporters of the dissertation 
fee seek to recapture that workload 
support. 

These arguments were rejected by the 
Representative Assembly of the Davis 
Division. Professor Jack Forbes, Anthro- 
pology, argued that the dissertation fee 
would have a disastrous effect on the 
graduate program in his department. 

Professor Roland Marchand, History, 


(Continued on Page 4) 


CCHE Superboard over UC 


(Cominued fram Pare 1) 

Created in 194d) hy the Donahoe Act 
“hich established the Master Plan for 
Higher Education, the CCHI VAS 
harped with reviewing the annual bod 
pets of the University and the state col 
lepes, advising the governor and the legis 
lature at to the appropriate delineation 
ol function among the different segments 
Wo higher education, and developing 
pinne for orderly growth 


Superboard Self Generates 


Since 1948, the CCHE has moved 
swiftly in the atmosphere created by the 
Reegen administration to become a 
superboard. In the past, the CCHE has 
been criticized for timidity. The Gover- 
nor's Survey on Efficiency and Cost Con- 
trol complained: 


The Coordinating Council is on- 
ly a quiet scholarly voice apparent- 
ly unheeded by the governing bod- 
ics of the institutions of higher 
learning 


And a survey of legislative attitudes to- 
wards the Council produced “an image 
of a relatively passive group aspiring 
mostly to specialized expert roles and sel- 
dom toward activitics which suggest 
leadership.” 

Reacting to criticism, the CCHE has 
begun to move aggressively 10 become a 
major policy-making body, intruding of 
necessity on the functions of the Regents 
and the Academic Senate 

The recommendations for cutbacks in 
foreign language instruction, based solely 
on cost-economy considerations, is just 
the first of a series of recommendations 
for reducing “high cost” educational pro- 
grams. On Feb. 23, 1972, Director 
Knorr recommended to the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Master Plan in Sacramento 
that the CCHE be given formal authority 
to function as a superboard. 

Even without that authority, CCHE, 
with the governor's blessing, is playing 
that role. It is now reviewing the level of 
activity of existing course offerings, and 
is developing a data analysis system 
which has mushroomed into a planning 
and management system for twelve 
western states plus Illinois and New 
York. Estimates of the cost of this sys- 
tem which may take five years to develop 
range from over $1 million to $4.5 mil- 
lion. The system is scheduled for com- 
pletion in 1973 when the CCHE hopes to 
have data that will give it even greater 


Mirol ower California higher education 
Who's Who in the CCHE 


The Board r made up of six public 
members representing the general public, 
appmnted by the governor, three repre 
cemtatives from cach of the three sectors 
of California public higher education 
(President Hitch sits for UC), and one 
representative from Califorma’s private 
institutions, in this case Dr. M. Norvel 
Young, Chancellor of Pepperdine Uni- 
versity. Governor Reagan has appointed 
the following public members 


Mr. Lorenzo N. Hoopes, Vice 
President and Director, Safe- 
way Stores, Inc 

Mr. Charles F. Horne, Consultant, 
General Dynamics 

Elton D. Phillips, Vice 
S 'resident, Business Affairs, 


“University of Southern 
California. 

Mr. Kenneth B. Rearwin, Vice 
President, Merrill, Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner and Smith, 
San Diego 


Mr. Robert G. Tuck, President, At- 
las Heating and Ventilating 
Co. 

Mr. Patterson N. Hyndman, San 
Diego, PHN Corp. 


Through these business appointees, 
Reagan has turned the CCHE into an 
arm of the State Department of Finance, 
specifically to implement the governor's 
budgetary and educational policies in the 
University and State Colleges. 

The CCHE has a permanent staff, 
assisted by temporary consultants and 
commissions outside studies. Drafts are 
submitted to the UC administration be- 
fore submission to the Coordinating 
Council. While the CCHE cannot order 
the University to adopt a given policy, its 
recommendations carry weight because 
behind them stands the political muscle 
of the governor. 


CCHE Tries to Run UC 


The profound impact the Council is 
having on UC educational policy became 
clear when it adopted Resolution 403 in 
1970, which “advised the Board of Re- 
gents . . . to develop policies or guide- 


lines on minimum class size” for the Fall 
of 1971. 


SACRAMENTO REPORT 


(Continued from Page 3) 
pointed out that the dissertation fee 
made no provision for graduate students 
who took leaves of absence to bear chil- 
dren or to go abroad to engage in re- 
search 


At the February meeting of the Univer- 
sity Council, eight UC-AFT locals called 
for rejection of increased tuition for grad- 
uate students. 

Professor Patricia St. Lawrence, 
Berkeley Geneticist and AFT president 
on that campus, said that to increase 
tuition at a time when high-costs are al- 
ready proving to be a severe burden on 


qualified students would be “to cave in 
to Governor Reagan's philosophy that 


the University should serve primarily the 
affluent.” 


The AFT rejected the notion that stu- 
dents who do not pay are “free loaders.” 
“That attitude,” said Prof. Lora 
Weinroth, of UCLA's French Depart- 
ment and President of AFT on that cam- 
pus “represents a sell-out to the Reagan 
philosophy and illustrates how far apart 
President Hitch and Professor Zinner 
have departed from the historic commit- 
ment of UC faculty to tuition-free public 
higher education.” 


REPORT ON UCB LIBRARY SEX DISCRIMINATION 


A carefully-documented report on discriminatory practices against women li- 
brary employees at UC Berkeley has been prepared by a 9-person committee of li- 
brary employees, chaired by Anne Lipow, AFT Local 1795 vice-president. 

The 55 page study not only documents discrimination against women in the li- 


brary but shows that men, too, are affected because librarians, regarded as a wo- 
men’s occupation, are paid less than other occupations requiring comparable edu- 


cation and experience. 


“A Report on the Status of Women Employed in the Library of the University 
of California, Berkeley, with Recommendations for Affirmative Action,” is avail- 
able for $2.00 prepaid from UC - AFT, 2510 Channing Way, Berkeley, 94704. 
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President Hiteh complied and es 
tablished mimimmim clase sires, haned on 
Council recommendation. Wisely, the 
President provided many senmible excep- 
lioa and qualifications to protect warth- 
while classes that may not draw suf- 
ficlemt enrollment, 

However, the State Department of Fi- 
nance, on March 2, 1972. attacked the 
University for scheduling over 2,000 
classes below the minimum class size 
standards. Thus, the CCHE and Gover- 
nor Reagan's Finance Director work in 
tandem to deliver a one-two knockout 
punch 


Hitch on the Run 


The UC Administration prefers to ne- 
gotiate secretly with the CCHE, exclud- 
ing faculty from vital decision-making, 
involving academic policy. It argues that 
secrecy and private negotiations are the 
best way to protect UC from undesirable 
CCHE recommendations. 

Yet to date, CCHE seems to have the 
Hitch administration on the run. The 
President has agreed to implement cuts 
in language instruction; UC's minimum 


clans sire standards are no longer accept- 
ahlie hecaune they permit too many ex- 
ceptions; and the University’s persuasive 
arguments against a $S) hourt per week 
clauaroom utilization standard fell on 
deal ean 


Time and again the University has 
learned that the CCHF is unmoved by 
considerations of educational policy or 
the quality of instruction. Its sole interest 


isin finding ways of reducing coats 
At the January Regenta meeting. Presi 
dent Hitch warned the Governor that at 
tempts to mandate teaching loads vio 
lated the University’s constitutional inde 
pendence, on the basis of recent court rul 
ings in Michigan. The same is probably 
true of attempts to dictate educational 
policy, according to the Michigan Su- 
preme Court 
But how can the University challenge 
illegal interference when the chief execu- 
tive officer of the University accedes to 
CCHE advice and direction? Whether 
the faculty will assume the responsibility 
of defending the University now that the 
administration has given up, only time 
will tell. 
Patricia St. Lawrence, 
Genetics, UCB 


HITCH TO IMPLEMENT 
LANGUAGE CUTBACKS 


(Continued from Page |) 
surances gven UC faculty that the attack 
on foreign languages would be resisted. 
Chancellor Albert Bowker indicated to 
the Representative Assembly of the Berk- 
eley Division in January 1972 that the re- 
port had been withdrawn and the pres- 
sure was off. And Dr. Charles Susskind, 
UC Coordinator for Academic Affairs, 
gave similar assurances 


Hitch Caves In 


On January 5, 1972, however, Albert 
Knorr, Director of the Coordinating 
Council for Higher Education, informed 
President Hitch that in the light of the 
University’s response, the CCHE report 
was being withdrawn from formal pre- 
sentation to the CCHE because “it may 
already have served its purpose and. . . 
nothing else will be gained . . . ” 

Mr. Knorr continued: 


“I would propose that we use 
the report as the basis of an on- 
going project to implement over a 
period of time those recommenda- 
tions in the report our CCHE staff 
believe to be educationally feas- 
ible, reasonable and desirable, 
after consultation with your staff.” 


Mr. Knorr announced that he was in- 
structing his staff “to prepare a list of 
recommendations” which CCHE hoped 
the President's staff would implement. In 
conclusion, Mr. Knorr warned, “should 
we encounter irreconciliable differences 
or unreasonable delays during the course 
of the project, we can reconsider shifting 


the staff study to the level of Council dis- 
cussion.” 


What's Hitch up to? 


Professor Paul Goodman, Chairman, 
University Council - American Fed- 
eration of Teachers, called on President 
Hitch to clarify the University’s position. 
Goodman said: “The Administration 
tells the faculty one thing — it need not 
worry that foreign language instruction 
will be endangered — but assures the 
Coordinating Council that the University 
will cooperate.” 

The Hitch strategy, Goodman sug- 
gested, is to disarm faculty opposition by 
implementing recommendations itself, 
which the faculty has rejected, but in a 
piecemeal and secretive fashion. 


In short, by giving in to the CCHE pri- 
rately,” Goodman continued, “the UC 
administration can appear to have turn- 
ed back outside interference when in fact 
it has agreed to implement policies re- 
jected by the faculty through the Council 
of Departments of Foreign Languages 
and other faculty bodies. 


Davis Faculty Responds 


The faculty of the College of Letters 
and Science on the Davis Campus, in a 
special meeting called to consider the 
CCHE report, met on February 14 and 
condemned the attack on foreign lang- 
uage instruction. 

Moreover, the Letters and Science fac- 
ulty criticized the UC administration for 
bypassing and not adequately informing 
the faculty of the CCHE’s recommenda- 
tions and ignoring the Educational 
Policy Committees of the Academic 
Senate. 


AFT Queries Hitch 


In a letter to President Hitch on 
March 3, 1972, Professor Goodman, 
UCD historian, requested that the Presi- 
dent inform the faculty which recom- 
mendations of the Coordinating Council 
the University intends to implement. 

The CCHE called for cutbacks in in- 
struction at Berkeley in German, Arabic, 
Hebrew and Spanish; the elimination of 
degree programs at Davis in Classics, 
Italian and Russian and cutbacks in 
Oriental languages and German; and re- 
ductions in offerings in Italian, Latin, 
Greek, Portuguese, Arabic among others 
at UCLA. Parallel recommendations 
were made for the other campuses. 

“The AFT believes,” Goodman wrote, 
“that deals made with the Coordinating 
Council, behind the faculty's back, to 
implement its recommendations through 
administrative action undermines aca- 
demic programs established by the Sen- 
ate on the basis of sound educational 
policy and would do irreparable injury 
to the authority of the faculty in the vital 
area of formulating education policy and 


_ establishing academic programs in ac- 


cordance with those policies.” 

As Vice President Taylor pointed out, 
Goodman reminded the President, cost- 
economy criteria were the only standards 
used by the Coordinating Council in 
making its suggestions. “If the University 
concedes that these are appropriate, vital 
academic programs throughout the Uni- 
versity lie in danger.” 


